CHAPTER SIX
THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE

now, as the acknowledged great virtuoso,
whose musical artistry seemed in logical agreement
^/with the general aesthetic tenor of his life, Paderewski

still remained in his heart a true descendant of the Polish
country nobility.   Brilliant drawing-rooms with admiring
women and appreciative men, concert-halls with ecstatic
crowds,luxurious hotels with gilded chandeliers were all very
well, and he certainly enjoyed them.   Nevertheless, the
peasant wants his land, he wants a portion of the soil, with
trees or vegetables that belong to him; he is not satisfied with
impersonal property invested in the vaults of vast banks in
London or New York, but desires property that can be enjoyed
with eyes and hands.   Paderewski too must have begun to
feel like this.   It was easier to sleep each night in a different
bed, each with its imitation Louis XV curtains, if one knew
that somewhere there was a bed that no one else had slept
in before one's arrival or would sleep in after one had gone.
But Paderewski was not a sentimentalist, and he had a
very shrewd knowledge of his own tastes.   He had seen
the most attractive side of le grand monde, and he had enjoyed
the luxuries .of modern society, without surrendering to
them,  He would not have wished to give them up, even
when he stepped into the kingdom of the Polish peasant.
He would not have wished to follow the example of the
literary sentimentalists, who expected to find the powers
of the earth and the sun by moving amongst the flowers
of a picturesque but uncomfortable Elizabethan cottage.
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